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Gesner's " Death of Abel/3 were among the
most popular books of their day, and they
are but samples of a whole library of the
charnel-house. The earthquake of Lisbon
in 1755 was much less terrible than that of
Messina in 1908, yet while the latter merely
excited a thrill of natural sympathy, the
former stirred a deep anfl universal dread.

An England where men had lost their
former optimism and were living under a
shadow of fear, was ripe for a revival of
religion. That revival was to be affected
by the characteristic churchmanship of the
age. Benjamin Hoadly, ultimately Bishop
of Winchester, stirred up a strife which was
called the " Bangorian Controversy/5 from
the see he occupied in 1716, when it broke
out. No names have been too hard for him,
but what embittered Non-jurors in his own
day and High Churchmen since, was his
success. He taught with wide acceptance
that religion is a purely personal matter,
and that Churches are only the unessential
requisites for its organization. Far as the
Evangelicals were from sympathizing with his
cold religion, this part of his teaching long
survived among them. Till the middle of
the nineteenth century it was no uncommon
opinion among Calvinist churchmen that